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of guiding the Mohammedan movement was to be
tried, the choice was limited to Riaz Pasha. He
was less European than the Gallicised Egyptian
or the Armenian. He was, as I hoped and be-
lieved, less Mohammedan than his Moslem fol-
lowers. He had already been Prime Minister
more than once. He knew, or should have
known, the danger of encouraging the Arabist
ideas, which were beginning to show themselves
again under the new title of Khedivialism. He
had seen his country in the throes of a rebellion,
which had been quelled by the military inter-
vention of England. He was influential, and if
he used his influence in a statesmanlike manner
and endeavoured to conciliate conflicting in-
terests, it was conceivable that a real step forward
might be made in the direction of Egyptian
autonomy.

Any hopes I had entertained of Riaz Pasha's
acting wisely were soon dashed to the ground.
Instead of urging the young Khedive to act with
prudence, and instead of guiding him along the
path of conciliation, Riaz Pasha applauded his
recent conduct, and encouraged him to act in
opposition to England. On January 19, an in-
terview took place between Riaz Pasha and Sir
Elwin Palmer, to whom Riaz Pasha spoke more
freely than he did to me. I telegraphed to Lord

Rosebery:
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